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ambition and despotism could effect; and our still higher exaltation
ought to be that we provide not only for our own safety but hold out
a prospect to nations now bending under the iron yoke of tyranny
what the exertions of a free people can effect." The voice is not
Churchill's but Pitt's: the year not 1940 but 1804.

For this is not the first time Britain has faced a Continent over-
run by a tyrant or seen her allies, one by one, beaten out of the field
by seemingly omnipotent force. When France collapsed in 1940
and her coasts became Hitler's, some, remembering how desperately
we fought in 1914 and 1918 to save the Channel ports, felt that our
case was desperate. It was happy for England that at that hour she
had as Prime Minister a man who was not only a master orator
but also an historian, and who knew that the lonely and desolate
place in which his country stood was one in which she had stood
before. He saw her, awakened and restored by adversity, fulfilling
her supreme historic function: the faithful custodian of human law
and liberty in the hour when others fell or slept. Until younger
nations should awake to join her, he gave her the faith to endure.

It is to enshrine the lessons of that earlier war that I have written
this book. The present volume covers only its first decade: that
which ended with the Peace of Amiens. But it is the part of the war
about which least is generally known and that to which our own
struggle has borne till now the closest affinity. Trafalgar and
Waterloo were so engraved on the mind of the nineteenth century
that men forgot what preceded them and alone made them possible.

I have tried to portray the British people on their long pilgrimage
of endurance and to show, shining through all their mistakes, what
Pitt called " die virtues of adversity endured and adversity resisted,
of adversity encountered and adversity surmounted." Because the
duration of the conflict robbed it of unity, I have not attempted to
compass it in a single volume. It was two wars, not one. In the first
the combatants only reached the stage at which a final victory for
Britain became possible by fighting themselves to a temporary
standstill. They had to pause in order to be able to go on at all. Few
British statesmen imagined that the truce of exhaustion negotiated
at Amiens could be anything but temporary. But it was necessary
to prove to a war-worn people that, though revolutionary France
had ostensibly changed its rulers and principles and substituted the